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STUDY VIII 

PROPHETS OF THE EXILE AND THEIR MESSAGE 
OF EVANGELISM 

One of the most important periods in the history of Israel was the Exile, 
which began with the destruction of Jerusalem in 586 B.C. and the removal of a 
large company of the people into Babylonia, and closed with the conquest of 
Babylon by Cyrus the Great in 538 B.C. 

During this period, and indeed continuously thereafter, there were three 
groups of Israelites — ^those who remained in Judah, those who were taken to 
Babylonia, and those who took refuge in Egypt. The first group was the most 
numerous, and the second the most resourceful in ability and possessions. From 
these three groups developed the Judaism of later years. 

The Exile brought to an end the political independence of Judah, and trans- 
ferred the scene of its chief activities from Palestine to Babylonia. It ako changed 
its character, point of view, and interests. The exiles were distributed in various 
parts of the region between the Tigris and Euphrates, in small communities, like 
the one at Tel-abib, on the Chebar Canal. 

There was no longer a king, the temple was destroyed, and most of the 
functions of church and state were neglected. At first the people were greatly 
depressed, feeling that Jehovah had forsaken them. The problems they had to 
face included these: Is our God unable or unwilling to save us from our enemies ? 
How can we worship him, removed as we are from the land where he abides? 
Why is it that those of us who have been most faithful to Jehovah have suffered 
more than the rest ? Is there any future for our nation, or are we to disappear, 
as other peoples in the past ? 

In this period, at the beginning of which Jeremiah was still engaged in his 
prophetic task in Jerusalem, and later in Egypt, there were two prophetic voices 
lifted for the admonition and encouragement of the people in exile. The first 
of these was Ezekiel, and the second was the prophet whose message is contained 
in chaps. 40-55 of the Book of Isaiah, and who for convenience may be called the 
Second Isaiah, or the Isaiah of the Exile. 



First day. — §182. Vision and call of Ezekiel: Ezek. 1:1-28. Read the 
passage, and note that the events it records happened in the thirtieth year (pre- 
sumably of Ezekiel's age), and five years after the first siege of Jerusalem in 
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597 B.C., when he, with other exiles, including the unfortunate Jehoiachin, was 
brought from Palestine to the banks of the Chebar, a river or canal in Babylonia. 
The chapter is taken up with the description of a mighty chariot, the diflEerent 
features of which are detailed minutely. Now glance through chap. 2, and chap. 
3 as far as vs. 21, and notice that the divine being, seated upon the great chariot, 
and thus able to move from land to land, calls Ezekiel to be a prophet to the Jews 
in exile, and charges him with responsibility for their warning. 

Second day. — §183. Tokens of Jerusalem's fall: Ezek. 3:22 — 4:17. Read 
the passage, and note that the prophet was given further instruction for his task, 
and told to make clear to the exiles of his district that it was useless for them 
to look for an early return to Jerusalem, for that city must fall as a punishment 
for its sins. Notice the three ways in which Ezekiel was to illustrate the approach- 
ing fate of the capital: by drawing a picture of the city besieged, by lying on his 
side like a captive for many days, betokening the lengthened years of the ExQe, 
and by living upon famine fare. Now glance through chaps. 5-7, and notice that 
the theme is the same: Jerusalem cannot escape destruction, because of its sins. 
Is it probable that Ezekiel, as a priest, was familiar with the immorality, idolatry, 
and formal service of Jerusalem ? 

Third day. — §184. The idolatries of Jerusalem: Ezek. 8:1-18. Read the 
passage, and observe that it describes, in the form of an imaginary journey of 
the prophet back to Jerusalem, the various forms of idolatry practiced there. 
Such images as were set up for worship, and such pictures as were drawn on the 
walls even of the temple itself, might well be supposed to arouse the jealous 
anger of Jehovah. Note the references also to the worship of Tammuz, the Syrian 
Adonis, and the sun. Now glance through chaps. 9-1 1, and note the further hints 
of coming destruction for Jerusalem, of the exile of its people, but also of a later 
restoration. Notice also the fresh picture of the divine chariot, and of the dramatic 
departure of the glory of God from the doomed city. What was the purpose of 
these messages of Ezekiel to the people in Babylonia ? 

Fourth day. — § 185. A city in panic: Ezek. 12 : 1-28. Read the passage, and 
recall the prophet's effort to persuade his fellow-exiles in Babylonia that their 
distant capital, Jerusalem, will soon fall into the hands of the Babylonians, and 
its people will join them in captivity. Note the prophet's illustration of the man- 
ner in which the people of the city, with their blinded king, will dig through the 
walls to escape with their goods, and the panic that is to befall the inhabitants 
very soon. Now glance through chaps. 13-16, and notice the denunciations of 
the prophets who deny that Jerusalem shall fall and of the women who practice 
divination. Not even the most notable worthies of Israel could save the city 
now. Note also the elaborate comparison of Jerusalem to an unfaithful wife. 
Is the influence of Hosea apparent in this figure of speech ? 

Fifth day. — § 186. The cedar and the eagles: Ezek. 17:1-24. Read the pas- 
sage, and observe that, under the device of a cedar tree and two eagles, the prophet 
discusses the relations of Judah to Nebuchadrezzar the king of Babylon, and 
Hophra the king of Egypt respectively. Now look through chaps. 18 and 19, and 
note that the prophet insists on the personal responsibility of each citizen and 
denies that trouble is the penalty of their fathers' sins; also that under the figure 
of two lions he refers to Israel and Judah, and of a vine, to the nation. 
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Sixth day. — §187. Israel's wayward life: Ezek. 20: i-^g. Read the passage, 
and note the prophet's refusal to satisfy the curiosity of certain elders who came 
to know the divine will regarding the national future: and at the same time his 
lengthy discourse to them regarding Israel's past conduct from the days of Egypt 
to the present. Note particularly the charge of neglect of the Sabbath. Now 
glance through chaps. 21-24, and note the sighing of the prophet over the coming 
fate of Jerusalem; his reference to the sharpened sword, and to the divination of 
arrows that would bring the king of Babylon against Jerusalem: his threat against 
Ammon; his description of the immoralities of Jerusalem; his picture of Samaria 
and Jerusalem as the two vile sisters; and his notation of the day on which the 
siege of Jerusalem, far distant from Tel-abib, actually began; and finally the 
prophet's loss of his wife and his tearless grief. 

Seventh day. — §188. The fate of Jerusalem's neighbors: Ezek. 25:1-17. 
Read the passage, and note that it begins the second section of the book, which 
includes chaps. 25-32, and seems to be a series of oracles written by Ezekiel to 
make clear the fate which is presently to befall all the nations around Judah, 
through the conquering might of Nebuchadrezzar of Babylon. Notice that in 
this chapter Ammon, Moab, Edom, and Philistia are warned of coming disaster. 
Now glance through chaps. 26-32, and note the long descriptions of the fate that 
is presently to overtake Tyre, Zidon, and Egypt. How did these oracles bear 
upon Ezekiel's theme of the speedy fall of Jerusalem ? 

Eighth day. — §189. The city's fall: Ezek. 53:1-^3. Read the chapter, and 
note that the prophet insists that he is a watchman for Israel, respwnsible for 
warnings of her danger, and that predictions of good or evil are conditioned upon 
the conduct of the people. Note particularly the news of the downfall of Jeru- 
salem, brought by a messenger, twelve years after the first siege of the city when 
Ezekiel was taken into exile, or in 585 B.C. The despair that fell upon the J6ws 
in Babylonia at this news it was now the prophet's task to lighten, and to this 
the remainder of the prophecy is devoted. Glance through chaps. 34-39, and 
note that the leaders or shepherds of the nation are held responsible for the evils 
of the time; the nations that have encroached upon the land of Judah are to be 
expelled; the nation is to be brought back; a national resurrection is to take 
place; and when in the future a barbarian host comes against the land, it shall 
be destroyed in battle and buried by Israel. 

Ninth day. — §190. The new Jerusalem: Ezek. 40:1-49. Read the chapter, 
and note that it begins the last section of the book, which pictures the restored 
Jerusalem, which is to be rebuilt by the returning people. The date is given as 
572 B.C., and the prophet is taken in imagination and shown the fair vision of 
Judah's new capital. Now read chaps. 41-48, and see how this idea is carried out 
by the prophet in an ideal community, holy, priestly, and beneficent. Notice 
particularly the reference to the holy river that is to flow from the house of God 
and sweeten the waste places of the land. Thus with high hope for the future, the 
book closes. Would it not have great influence in keeping hope alive during the 
Exile period ? 

Tenth day. — § 191. Voices of comfort: Isa. 40:1-31. Read the chapter, and 
notice that the previous chapter belonged to the age of Hezekiah, whereas this 
one seems to be addressed to Israel in exile, troubled with the thought that God 
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has forsaken them. See how the prophet cheers them by assuring them that 
God is preparing to lead his people back to their land; that though their leaders 
fall his word abides; that he is not to be likened to the idols of Babylon, and that 
those whom God strengthens shall not fail. Would it be appropriate to date this 
message in the later days of the Exile, about S4S B.C. ? 

Eleventh day. — § 192. The coming deliverer and the helpless idols: Isa. 41:1- 
29. Read the chapter, and note that it opens with the startKng announcement 
that a conqueror is coming from the East, at the summons of Jehovah. This is 
Cyrus of Persia, under whom Babylon, the tyrant holding Israel captive, shall 
fall. Against this power idols are a vain protection. Notice that Israel, called 
the servant of Jehovah, is encouraged with the assurance of divine help and the 
promise of return to the land. Notice the challenge to the gods of Babylon to 
predict the future, or show any proofs of their power. Cyrus is to come, and only 
Jehovah's prophet was able to predict it. What would be the effect of such a 
message upon the exiles ? 

Twelfth day. — § 193. The servant's task: Isa. 42:1-25. Read the chapter, 
and see that the prophet says that the servant of Jehovah, the nation of Israel, 
is to perform his work of world-wide instruction and judgment in a quiet, un war- 
like, but effective manner. Notice the emphasis upon God's arousal in behalf 
of the people; also that Israel has suffered severely, and seems unable to accom- 
plish his task, but it is a part of the divine discipline. Would such a message give 
the exiles some idea of their importance to the program of God ? 

Thirteenth day. — § 194. The value of the servant: Isa. 43 : 1-28. Read the 
chapter, and notice its appeal to the exiled Jews on the ground of the preciousness 
of the nation to God. They are to be protected and returned to their own land. 
Jehovah, who alone foresees the future, depends upon his people to be his witnesses 
and vindicate him. Wonders are to be wrought in bringing Israel home across 
the desert. Their sufferings are the result of their forgetfulness of Jehovah's 
tenderness. 

Fourteenth day. — § 195. The folly of the idol-makers: Isa. 44:1-28. Read 
the passage, and note that Jehovah is to refresh and strengthen the people, his 
servant. Notice carefully the ironical description of idol manufacture, and the 
prophet's comment on people who trust in such gods. In contrast with these 
creatures, Jehovah redeems his people, rules history, raises up Cyrus to be his 
instrument, and restores the cities of Judah. 

Fifteenth day. — §196. Immutable purposes of Jehovah: 133.45:1-25. Read 
the chapter, and notice the insistence of the prophet upon the recurring themes 
of the divine call of Cyrus for the liberation of Israel, the unchangeable plans of 
Jehovah, and the value and redemption of Israel destined to be the leader among 
the nations. 

Sixteenth day. — § 197. The powerless gods of Babylon: Isa. 46:1-13. Read 
the passage, and notice the sarcastic reference to the gods that will have to be 
carried away to save them from the hands of the foe. In contrast with these idols, 
note the reference to Jehovah, the maker and protector of Israel, and the appeal 
of the prophet to history as an encouragement to the people to trust in their God. 

Seventeenth day. — §198. The fallen city of Babylon: Isa. 47:1-15. Read 
the chapter, and note the taunting call to Babylon to come down from its seat 
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of power and sit as a captive in the dust. Notice particularly the reference to the 
religious practices of the Babylonians as superstitions and forms of magic, futile 
to aid in the coming day of distress. The purpose of the passage is plainly 
the encouragement of the exiles to break the shackles of fear of their heathen 
rulers. 

Eighteenth day. — § 199. The undeserving nation and its far-seeing God: 
Isa. 48 : 1-22. Read the chapter, and note the appeal to the obstinate nation to 
believe the predictions now made regarding its speedy deliverance, because past 
prophecies have come true. For his own honor, not because of any worthiness 
of the people, Jehovah is thus prepared to deliver them. The mighty God, the 
creator, shall perform his pleasure on the Babylonians. If only Israel had been 
obedient, she would have avoided her present distress. Notice the call to Israel 
to leave Babylon for home, and to traverse the desert with rejoicing. 

Nineteenth day. — § 200. The Servant's commission: Isa. 49 : 1-26. Read 
the chapter, and note that the Servant, presumably personif5dng the discerning 
Israelites in exile, speaks of his call and his mission as an interpreter of God, and 
also of his consciousness of weakness and incompetence for his task. That task, 
he is assured, is to bring light to all the peoples as well as to restore the wavering 
of his own nation. Note that the people are promised the favor of God, and a 
secure return to their land. For the abundance of population the reclaimed 
land shall be too small. The nations shall assist the exiles to return home to 
Palestine. 

Twentieth day. — §201. The Nation and the Servant: Isa. 50:1-11. Read 
the passage, and note the divine insistence that only the sins of the people prevent 
the completion of the national program. God is able and willing to save them. 
Then note the voice of the Servant, the religious and discerning part of the nation, 
making clear the divine instruction for his task. Notice finally the admonition 
of the prophet. 

Twenty-first day. — § 202. Divine help for the exiles and Jerusalem: Isa. 51 : 
i~23; 35: i-io. Read the chapter first cited, and note the encouragement given 
to the inner and obedient portion of the people in the name of God. Then notice 
the reference to the divine deliverance of Israel from Egypt in the past, and the 
promise of a return of the nation to Zion. Read Isa. 35: i-io, a fragment that 
apf)ears to belong with chaps. 40-55, and notice the same thought of a return from 
Babylon to Jerusalem, and in part the very same words. Observe the charge to 
the exiles to be courageous and not fear their oppressors. Finally note the words 
of comfort to the city of Jerusalem, stricken by her enemies. 

Twenty-second day. — §203. Good tidings for Jerusalem: Isa. 52:1-12. 
Read the passage, and mark the words of triumph and comfort for the exiles. 
Jerusalem and her people, spoiled alike by Egypt and Assyria, shall have a glorious 
future. Messengers appear upon the mountains around Jerusalem announcing 
the good news. The final call is to the exiles to leave the land of sorrow and 
return to their ancient home. 

Twenty-third day. — § 204. The Servant's marvelous success: Isa. 52 : 13 — 
53:12. Read the passage, which should be treated as a unit. Notice that it 
deals in five sections or paragraphs with the Servant's achievement of his task. 
Remember that in the earlier chapters of this prophecy the Servant seemed to be 
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the entire nation of Israel in the Exile. Later, especially in chap. 49, the Servant 
was rather the inner and better part of the people, who still kept faith with God. 
In the present passage, the thought advances a step farther, and either personifies 
the nation, or deals with the experience of an individual, who, while he represents 
Israel, is able to achieve the results which were impossible otherwise. Observe 
that the first paragraph (52:13-15) announces that the Servant shall astonish 
men as much by his success as formerly by his humiliation. The second section 
(53 '■ i~3) records the skepticism of the beholders regarding the Servant's success, 
and his unpromising appearance. The third (vss. 4-6) affirms that though all 
supposed he was paying the penalty of his errors, in reality he was suffering for his 
unrepentant people. The fourth paragraph (vss. 7-9) makes clear the sub- 
missive spirit with which he endured his evil lot. And the fifth (vss. 10-12) 
points out the divine purpose that was accomplished in the Servant's sacri- 
ficial work, and the glorious reward he is to receive. In what sense are these 
words true of Jesus Christ ? Is it necessary to keep in mind their national refer- 
ence in order to apply them with any appropriateness to the Savior ? 

Twenty-fourth day. — §205. Assurances to Zion: Isa. 54:1-17. Read the 
chapter, and note that the prophet, speaking in behalf of God, promises the people 
that, though at times he seemed to forget them, such days shall not come again; 
but Jerusalem shall be rebuilt in glory, and the nation shall regain its prosperity. 
Keep in mind the effect of such promises to a people far from their homes in exile, 
and whose holy city is in ruins. 

Twenty-fifth day. — §206. The call to leadership: Isa. 55:1-13. Read the 
chapter, and note that the prophet is addressing his countrymen, living in Baby- 
lonia, but losing their interest in their divine vocation as the interpreters of God. 
Babylon offered them great opportunities for trade, and as time went on the 
greater portion of them lost concern for their ancient faith and ideals. What if 
all had so given up their loyalty? The prophet seeks to recall them to their 
national purpose. God's word cannot be made void. But will they who have 
had the first right of world-leadership in things of the spirit fail of their high 
purpose ? Note that these words are not addressed to the unbelieving world, but 
to the church, growing indifferent to her task, and content with a prosperity that 
cannot satisfy. Do you think these words might also apply appropriately to 
America as the prophet of God to the nations ? 

Twenty-sixth day. — §207. Later words: Isa. 56:1-12. Read the chapter, 
and notice that it belongs to the concluding section of the Book of Isaiah, and was 
probably written long after chaps. 40-55, when some of the exiles had returned, 
and had joined with the survivors of Judah in the rebuilding of the city and the 
nation. Now glance through chaps. 57-66, and note the references to conditions 
in Judah in post-exilic days; the allusion to the neighboring and hated Samaritans, 
with their worship on Mount Gerizim; the dangers of ceremonial religion; the de- 
pression of spirit caused by the gloomy outlook, since the brilliant hopes cherished 
formerly have been realized only in small part ; encouragements to hope for better 
things; the perseverance of the revived people; the coming punishment of Edom 
for its hostility; the superstitions and magical practices that are abhorrent to the 
prophet's spirit ; and the solemn words of warning at the end. It will be seen that 
this section of Isaiah has little in common with either chaps. 1-39, or chaps. 40-55. 
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Twenty-seventh day. — The Prophet Ezekiel. The man who for twenty-five 
years was a pastor of those exiles who lived at Tel-abib on the Chebar Canal in 
Babylonia, was of priestly family, and probably in his thirtieth year (597 B.C.) 
was taken with the other members of the first deportation from Jerusalem to 
Babylonia. His call to prophethood came five years later. All the earlier years 
of his ministry were spent in attempting to persuade his fellow-exiles that the 
disaster that had befallen them was necessary, and that worse things were in 
store, for Jerusalem must fall. When the news of that dire event reached them 
he used every effort to revive their shattered hopes, and assure them of a national 
future. His sermons were picturesque and vigorous. He must have exerted 
a strong influence over the people. 

Twenty-eighth day. — The Book of Ezekiel. The forty-eight chapters which 
contain the messages of this prophet during his ministry in Babylonia fall into 
three sections. The first (chaps. 1-24) includes the discourses which record the 
prophet's call and his efforts to convince the people of the necessity that Jerusalem 
as yet standing, must fall. The second (chaps. 25-32) contains the prophecies 
regarding the neighboring nations, which Ezekiel seems to have produced in the 
period of silence while he waited for news of the capture of Jerusalem. The third 
(chaps. 33-48) are messages of comfort and hope promising the exiles the restora- 
tion of their national life, and their return to Jerusalem. In our survey of this 
book it has been necessary to cover the material very rapidly, but some competent 
idea of its spirit and message may be gained even from this hasty reading. It was 
one of the messages that kept alive the national spirit in a time of great peril. 

Twenty-ninth day. — The unknown prophet of hope. The author of Isa., chaps. 
40-55, is unknown. It does not seem possible to assign this material to the author 
of chaps. 1-39. Probably the writer was one of the exiles, perhaps even a member 
of the community in which Ezekiel lived. If it be thought strange that his name 
should have remained unkown, it must be remembered that much of the literature 
of the Old Testament is anon5mious, and further, that the confident prediction 
of the triumph of Cyrus and the overthrow of Babylon would constitute a highly 
treasonable utterance in the judgment of Babylonian authorities. But whoever 
this prophet may have been, he contributed some of the most priceless sections to 
the literature of prophecy. 

Thirtieth day. — The Book of Consolation. The portion of the Book of Isaiah 
here reviewed has four leading themes, constantly repeated and intermingled. 
The first is the assiurance of the divine favor, in spite of past and present troubles, 
and the certainty of national restoration. The second is the greatness of Jehovah, 
the God of Israel, in comparison with the gods of Babylon. To the development 
of this theme some of the finest portions of the work are devoted. The third is 
the announcement that Cyrus of Persia, already moving on the frontiers of Baby- 
lonia, is Jehovah's appointed leader to bring down the pride of Babylon and 
release Israel from captivity. And the fourth is the manifold theme of the Serv- 
ant of Jehovah, the nation of Israel long since chosen for the task of world-wide 
instruction, but of late apparently weakened beyond all hope of achieving this 
great work. The prophet conceives it his duty, however, to arouse some portion 
of the people to their divine obligation, and with frank recognition of the Servant's 
lack of power, yet glowing hopes for the final success of his mission, he lifts the 
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prophetic message to the highest levels of inspiration and confidence, picturing 
the wonder of the nations at the completion of the Servant's sacrificial labor. 

Thirty-first day. — The value of the hook. Not without reason has the judgment 
of mankind accorded this portion of Isaiah the most important place in the total 
volume of prophecy. It must have done much to revive the drooping soul of 
Israel in exUe. It was the theme upon which both Christians and Jews dwelt with 
reverence and longing. And while in the former circles its meanings have been 
narrowed too frequently to the personal life of Jesus Christ, it is apparent that 
not without recognition of his service as the consununation of Hebrew history 
and the great sacrificial prophet of all time is this remarkable series of utterances 
to be understood. Jesus once said to the people of Judah, "Ye search the Scrip- 
tures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and those are they which bear 
witness of me." 

SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES 
USING THE FOREGOING COURSE 



BY GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN 



INTRODUCTORY 

In taking up the study for this month, we find that, although we are to discuss 
the work of two prophets widely dissimilar in temperament and methods of work, 
we have the same historical situation for each. It is impossible to appreciate the 
messages of these prophets to the people of Israel without picturing clearly and 
vividly the turbulent events which shaped the history and caused the rapid changes 
and development in the religious thinking of prophets and people. 

The period opens with the first extensive deportation of the Jews to Babylon. 
It is marked twelve years later by the fall of Jerusalem and the coming of a still 
larger but perhaps less important proportion of the population of Jerusalem to 
Babylon, at the time of the fall and destruction of the former city, and later 
still by the rapid rise of Cyrus the Great and his imposing conquests, and the 
growing up in Babylonia of a new generation of Jews who were to carry on the 
future of the nation but who had not endured the sufferings of their forefathers 
nor been purged by their fire to loyalty for Jehovah and enthusiasm for the 
rebuilding of the city of Jerusalem. It is difficult to lead a group of people who 
have little or no knowledge of the ancient ruling empires of the world, such as 
Assyria, Babylonia, and Egypt, to realize the insignificance of little Judah and 
her fortunes as viewed by these greater nations. Yet it is only in the light of the 
world view of this period that we can appreciate the stupendous courage and ideal- 
ism of the Hebrew prophets and understand their predictions of the future of the 
chosen people, and of the rebuilding of Jerusalem to become the source of truth 
and blessing to all the world. To cultivate this world view should be the aim of 
the leader. 

PROGRAM I 

Leader: The life of the Hebrews in exile and the religious problems which 
troubled them before the fall of Jerusalem. 



